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LOST MUSIC. 

The poets tell of " dying strains," and it is only a 
step further to strains that are dead, or, at least, 
slumbering so remotely and in such occult retreats, 
that not a stray snore betrays their whereabouts. 

Let Wagner ventilate his " music of the future," 
the very name of which has a vagueness about it 
akin to the "music of the spheres." There can be 
no music of the future, since, as the future is always 
infuturo, how can we infuse it with music an)' more 
than we can cram it with meat and drink ? We have 
no creditable authority for any music of the future 
except the "last trump," and if Wagner has ever 
played that, he must surely have cheated the : devil in 
the dark. 

The music of the past is a palpable, tangible es- 
sence. Dead it may be to the ears of the present 
generation, but it lives in memory, which it agitates 
with its ■ air-waves in the still hours of the night, 
"when stars are in the quiet skies," and the waker' 
throws himself on the back-trail that leads to the 
days when roses imparted their hues to every. object, 
and all was lovely and serene. 

The first music of which I have any distinct re- 
membrance was of the Mother Goose school, inter- 
preted by nursemaids, according to their gifts, which 
were oftener scant than otherwise. That was vocal 
music, which never seems to have haunted me, and 
followed me through life, like the strains produced 
by instruments woke into melody with wind. These 
nursemaids had a gift beyond their vocal endow- 
ments, which, as I have implied, were not of the first 
order. A comb, with a piece of brown paper folded 
over it, was the very first wind instrument I remem- 
ber to have hear.d. By placing this instrument against 
the teeth, and blowing upon it, sounds resembling 
the " ping " of a very large mosquito were produced, 
and these could be modulated at will simply by turn- 
ing on a tune as in singing. As Pan instructed the 
youthful Apollo in the use of his reed-pipes, so do I 
remember how these rosy maids used to guide me in 
the production of tuneful airs from this simplest of 
horns — the horn comb. When I had learned to 
play " Rousseau's Dream " upon it, all difficulty had 
vanished. Thenceforth I was a virtuoso upon the 
instrument, and, consequently, a nuisance to the 
neighborhood, and a subject for the vituperation of 
all quiet people. 

Years afterward, when orchestras had become fa- 
miliar to me, and I could tell the bombardo from 
the bassoon with my eyes shut, there came to me a 
strange revelation of the old comb-trumpet, the 
strain of which had long slumbered in my mind. It 
was at an oratorio, given in a theatre, and a leading 
feature of the performance was a solo on the trumpet 
by a renowned performer. He played his piece — a 
very florid and difficult bravura — and the house 
shook with the applause that was thundered upon 
him. In the dead silence that followed, there came 
from the upper gallery a perfect imitation of the 
great trumpeter's masterpiece, played with every 
turn and embellishment of the original, upon a comb. 
That fellow in the gallery was a genius. He had not 
only picked up correctly the difficult variations upon 
the air, then probably heard by him for the first time, 
but had actually imparted to his ignoble instrument 
a tone so much resembling that of a trumpet, that, 
after the first burst of laughter caused by his audacity 
had subsided, he was greeted with an encore, and 
fairly divided the honors of the evening with the real 
blower of brass. 

But the comb, as an instrument of noise, has long 
since ceased to touch the chords of small-boy sym- 
pathies. Little brass trombones and cornets have 
superseded it in the musical education of childhood ; 
yet I defy the best performer on these futile tubas to 
produce from them anything equal to the bravura 
touched off by that impudent fellow in the theatre 
gallery upon his vulgar, insignificant comb. 

And those dear old ridiculous musical glasses, 
from which wailing melodies were evolved with a 
wet finger — to what limbo of instruments that are 
no longer played upon, but played out, have they been 
consigned ? They should be dear to memory, if only 
for their association with Oliver Goldsmith, in whose 
" Vicar of Wakefield " familiar mention of " Shak- 
speare and the musical glasses " is made. The first I 
remember to have heard were played upon by a cele- 
brated ventriloquist, as a kind of interlude between 
the parts of his entertainment. Thinking of it now, 
I should call it a very feeble and puling kind of music, 
though, at that time, it had a great fascination for us 



youngsters. We all damaged our diaphragms with 
trying to produce ventriloquial effects, and ransacked 
the butler's pantry for all the tumblers and wine- 
glasses we could find, which we arranged, to the best 
of our ability, according to the chromatic scale. I 
do not look back with much pride on these essays of 
ours with the musical glasses. As I have said, wind 
instruments alone had a fascination for me, and there 
is something pleasingly regretful in the memories of 
the musical comb. Benedick was of the same opin- 
ion ; for, says he, in allusion to fiddles and mando- 
lines : " Is it not strange that sheeps'guts should hale 
souls out of men's bodies? Well, a horn for my 
money, when all's done." 

The most unique music, in all my memories, was 
that of the famous Russian Horn Band — the only 
one of the kind, so far as I know, that ever existed, 
and which has been extinct, it seems to me, ever 
since about the time when Plancus was Consul. This 
remarkable band was organized, I think, by the then 
Emperor of Russia, by whom license was at one time 
accorded to the serfs composing it to travel through 
Europe with an impressario, and give performances. 
Its peculiarity consisted in the fact that each of the 
performers — some twenty in all — blew but one note. 
The principle was somewhat the same as that of the 
musical bells played by the Swiss Ringers, who fol- 
lowed each other, touch and go, with a single ring. 
The instruments used by these Russians were simple, 
straight horns, made of silver or some other white 
metal, varying in length from a foot to ten or twelve 
feet, and wide in proportion. It is difficult to realize 
the possibility of producing complicated music by 
such means, but they did it, and their performance 
was one of the most wonderful things that it is pos- 
sible to conceive. The twenty men at the horns, with 
their one note apiece, were as one man playing upon 
one horn of the mellowest tone, and fitted with keys 
running upon no end of scaled It was as much a 
machine, that Russian Horn Band, as is an orches- 
trion, or any other such instrument wound up to 
play for a certain time. There can never be another 
band like it ; for serfdom is abolished in Russia, and 
who but a serf would allow himself to be converted 
into something like a brass wheel belonging to the 
machinery of a clock ? They also played upon reeds 
graduated in length like the horns, and with equal 
precision as to time. Lost music ! lost music ! we 
shall never hear its like again. 

Venerable among wind instruments is the Jews' 
Harp, to evolve pleasant melodies from which the 
player must possess not only an ear for music, but 
likewise a tooth. The name of this instrument sug- 
gests that it might have had its origin in Palestine, 
but of this we have no positive evidence. It has 
fallen into desuetude now, having long since been 
superseded by that new-fangled phenomenon, the 
mouth-accordion. Occasionally it is to be seen in 
the windows of small huxter shops, in company with 
bars of yellow soap, sticks of candy, and fly-blown 
valentines of last year ; but, as an accomplishment, 
the playing of the Jews' Harp is no longer popular, 
and it must take its place upon the list of lost music. 
And it was possible to produce very tolerable music 
even from this little iron mite; There was a man who 
used to play upon a number of them at once, so that 
it was said he had one to each of his front teeth. I 
heard this man play, and saw him, and should be 
afraid to say how many of these little instruments he 
really did manipulate at once. His mouth, as I re- 
member, looked like an accident extending from ear 
to ear; but that was just where he had the advan- 
tage over ordinary men, for who but he could have 
held such a mouthful of music without letting some 
of it run over the edges of the tune? 

Many a year ago, when deer-hunting with a party 
in the wild forest, we pitched our camp, one day, 
near where some: great cyclone had cut a " windfall," 
or wide road, through the timber. We knew of it 
only from our guide, who said it was about a mile 
to the west of us, and quite impassable, in places, 
from fallen trees, and so we did not steer for it. In 
the dead of the night, when all my companions were 
wrapped in blankets and slumber, and I alone lay 
watching by the camp fire, the wind arose from the 
west, and came soughing between the tall trunks of 
the trees in fitful gusts. Suddenly there came on its 
wings a sound of awful, weird music, the like of which 
for volume and tremulous cadences I had never before 
heard. Breaking upon the silence of the night, in 
that dark and solemn forest, it brought with it a feel- 
ing of the supernatural, filling my soul with vague 
terror. Awaking the hunter, I motioned him to listen; 



which was hardly necessary, as he could not help but 
hear. " Ah ! " exclaimed he, as the resonant chords 
made the mighty trees vibrate, "that's Jake Dike- 
man's wind-harp in the windfall yonder. Bad luck it 
brings, they say, to hear it in the night, and I guess 
we'll fetch no deer to-morrow. '•' Dikeman was a 
backwoodsman long since dead, who had lived all 
alone on the edge of the windfall. There, through 
eccentricity, or waywardness, he built ' an immense 
.iEolian harp, the strings of which were long, thin 
pieces of wood, arranged upon a frame so as to 
thrill to the action of the wind when it came rush- 
ing through the great gap in the forest. The boom- 
ing of this mysterious harp communicated itself 
to the stems of the trees, by which it was conducted 
to an incredible distance in the bush. The deceased 
Dikeman was supposed to "walk" on nights when 
the elements woke up the strains of his wind-harp ; 
and so appalled was our old hunter at having unwit- 
tingly neared the place, that, early next morriing, he 
made us strike camp, and move away three or four 
miles to windward. 

Never more shall I lie by camp fire and listen to 
the awful booming of the wind-harp among the trees. 
It is lost music to me, forever, but verily and in good 
sooth, its loss is a gain. — C. D. Shanly. 



A VISIT TO MADAME THIERS. 

The other day I paid a visit to Madame Adolphe 
Thiers, and I spent a very delightful hour with this 
excellent woman, who, no matter what the papers 
hostile to the Republic have lately been reckless 
enough to assert about her, is worthy of being the 
consort of her illustrious husband, and deserves all 
the chivalrous devotion with which he is attached to 
her. 

I had met Madame Thiers twice before. The first 
time was in 1840, at the very moment when her hus- 
band, as Prime Minister, seemed bent upon bringing 
about a general European war. It was at the book- 
store of M. Planteur, one afternoon in October. I 
was engaged in an animated conversation with M. 
Eugene Sue about the merits of Ponsard's " Lucrece," 
when M. Planteur, interrupting us, asked me if I had 
any objection to being introduced to a lady who was 
very desirous of making my acquaintance. " Who is 
it?" I inquired. " Madame Adolphe Thiers." ."With 
all my heart." A moment or two afterward my hand 
rested in that of Madame Thiers, and my eyes were 
charmed by the indescribable expression of kindness 
which beamed from hers. I expected to find in the 
wife of the great orator and minister une grande dame. 
I had read that she was very rich when he married 
her, and I forget who told me that she. was cold and 
reserved.. Nothing of the kind. Retiring manners, 
it is true, but a charming bonhommie without gauche- 
rie ; an elegant figure, a handsome face, despite her 
forty years ; large, restless, brilliant blue eyes, beau- 
tiful dark-brown hair, and the hands of a duchess : 
such was Madame Thiers in 1840. I said to myself, 
"This woman will never grow old." 

I forget now what our conversation was about, 
except that she made me blush by assuring me that 
she had read my books with much interest, and 
asked my co-operation in some charitable enterprise. 
" What can I do ? " I asked — "I am not rich." Mad- 
ame Thiers explained to me that, for the purpose in 
question, she and her friends were getting up an 
album, every page of which was to contain an auto- 
graph sketch or poem by one of the contemporary 
writers of France. The book was to be entitled " Le 
Livre d'Or," and was to be sumptuously printed. Vic- 
tor Hugo, Alphonse de Lamartine, Alexandre Dumas, 
Alfred de Vigny, and Alphonse Karr had promised to 
do their share. " We have reserved one page for 
George Sand," concluded Madame Thiers, with an 
arch, inquiring smile. Vainly did I try to tell her 
that it was more difficult for me to write something 
worth reading in twenty lines than a whole book; 
there was no resisting her eloquent, pleading eyes, 
and so she carried off a promise from me to write the 
page, and to bring it to her in person. I did so a 
few weeks afterward, but there were others present, 
so that I could have but little conversation with her. 
But next day I received from Madame Thiers a little 
note of thanks, closing with a promise of rendering 
me a service whenever she could do so. 

I never thought that I should have occasion to 
remind her of this promise ; and yet the other, day a 
poor woman from Tours, all in tears, asked me, " Do 
you know M. Thiers?" "Not personally," 1 replied. 
"Oh, madame," she said, with that expression of a 



